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122 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

John Galsworthy is, of all the novelists now at work, the one 
of whom one can say most securely that Ms work will live. His 
books are not written to amuse the idle, but to appeal to the 
thinking; and there is not one of his books but will stir them 
to fuller consciousness and deeper sympathy with the helpless 
and hopeless, the stragglers on life's march. It is one of the 
chief interests in comparing English and American fiction to 
note how much larger, more universal and therefore more perma- 
nent are the themes of the English writers. Business, humor, a 
love-affair, an intrigue, an individual mistake and retrieval; at 
best a single person's life or point of view are the matter of Amer- 
ican novels. Mr. Galsworthy's novels deal with social questions; 
the relation of the victors to their vanquished, of the endowed 
and the fortunate to the downtrodden, the " lost dog " ; this is his 
subject, and he has brought to it a rare and acute vision, a great 
sense of justice, insight and power of expression. How far is 
it one's business to identify one's self with others, especially the 
helpless, and how far one's business to keep one's self intact — 
integer vitce? — this is the question the chief character in "Fra- 
ternity,"* Hilary Dollison, asks himself, and it is the most vital 
and urgent question of thinking men to-day. The solidarity of 
the race, the dignity of each human soul, the improvement of the 
present type of humanity that is the undercurrent of all modern 
endeavor; and Mr. Galsworthy, recognizing it, is in the front 
rank of modern novelists. 

In " Fraternity " we get types as cleverly drawn as in " The 
Island Pharisees " or " The Country House " — types such as 
Purcey, the Philistine; Stone, the thinker; Hilary, the dilettante 
and man of taste; and the little model, Bianca, and Cecilia, who 
stand, respectively, for the untrained child of nature, the bloom 
of culture and the product of convention. The novel is a strong 
and vivid production, and we look to Mr. Galsworthy to become 
a novelist in the great tradition. 



Frank Danby is a woman and she writes about women. It 
would be very interesting to have a clear statement of her scheme 
of morals. Sebastian,-|- who is by no means the chief character 

•"Fraternity." By John Galsworthy. New York: S. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1909. 

t " Sebastian." By Prank Danby. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1909. 
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in the book, is the son of a literary mother and a self -abnegating 
father. The author deals severely with her chief character, 
the literary mother, who is so absorbed in her father's memory 
and her literary labors that she entirely omits loving her hus- 
band and petting her son. She is passionately devoted to Se- 
bastian, but, believing in restrained expression of the emotions, 
she really turns him elsewhere for the closer intimacies of life. 
If .Frank Danby intended her books as an indictment of the 
literary career she missed her aim, for in the end the literary 
mother seems to be more innocently employed than any one else 
in the book; she seems to have held herself firmly to high and fine, 
if not generous ideals and turns out the most likable character 
in the book. 



Bene Bazin is well known as a great conservative. The in- 
evitable wheeling of the world on its course and the inevitable 
changes of a progressive civilization are sources of endless distress 
to him, and he never tires depicting the unavoidable tragedies of 
mutability. It is the tragedy of the forsaking of the soil and the 
breakdown of the artificial barriers of caste which he laments in 
" This, My Son."* Of the charm of his style (even though it is at 
times ungrammatically rendered), of his keen and tender observa- 
tion of natural detail there can be no question ; but there are stri- 
king limitations of sympathy, and it is but to reprehend and point 
out flaws that he follows the fortunes of the ambitious young Noel- 
let, who, coming of peasant origin, is eager, intellectual and proud. 
He lifts himself by means of education out of the home sur- 
roundings and starts out as a city journalist, only to be thrown 
back by thwarting and disappointments into utter failure and 
degradation. The description of life on the Noellet farm, the 
family life and the country labors, is charming, and it is not the 
author's fault if his readers cannot be convinced that Pierre's 
ambitions were false and his failures a just retribution. 



Mr. Hall Caine is always deyoutly attached to the obvious, and 
he carefully points out that the curt, harsh, realistic little story 

* " This, My Son." By Kfenfi Bazin. Translated by Dr. A. S. Rappo- 
port. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1909. 



